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SCHOOLS AND CITY POLITICS 

One can hardly fail to be impressed by the fact that in a 
number of the cities of the United States there is going on at 
the present time a bitter controversy between school officers 
and the officials in charge of general municipal affairs. There 
must be some underlying reason why there is this unusual 
exhibition of determination on the part of politicians to take 
control of the schools. This underlying reason can probably 
be found in the financial difficulties which have arisen as a 
result of the expansion in recent years of the school program 
and the demand for higher salaries and enlarged equipment of 
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school buildings. Cities find themselves unable to carry on all 
of the improvements which are demanded in a modern munici- 
pality without raising the tax levy to a point where it will 
cripple industry and destroy the prosperity of the city. In 
most states the taxing system is of the most antiquated type, 
distributing the responsibility for the maintenance of public 
utilities unjustly and uneconomically. The result is that 
schools which have been forging ahead in their provision for 
the education of children have come to be a burden almost 
intolerable under present taxing systems. City hall officers 
find that they cannot provide the city with paving and sewers 
and at the same time meet the demands of the school people. 
Teachers have organized themselves as political forces and 
are demanding increases in salary, but the granting of these 
demands in most municipalities would mean the curtailment of 
other expenditures which are equally urgent and which are in 
some cases more readily understood by the managers of the 
business corporations which depend upon highways for trans- 
portation and upon proper policing for the protection of their 
property. 

THE CONTROVERSY IN NEW YORK CITY 

Two or three examples of the type of controversy now 
going on will show what the condition is in many cities other 
than those selected as examples. The superintendent of schools 
in the city of New York has found it necessary to prepare a 
special report to the board of education, setting forth the dis- 
pute which has been going on for some time between himself 
and the mayor of the city. This dispute arises out of the fact 
that the city officials of New York diverted $2,321,000 of state 
school funds, which amount is held by the school officials to 
belong properly to the schools for the payment of their current 
expenses. The city officials hold that this amount of money can 
legitimately be taken for general city purposes and they are 
unwilling to listen to the appeals made by the board of educa- 
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tion and to the decisions rendered by the commissioner of 
education of the state of New York. The ruling of the state 
commissioner is unequivocally in favor of the contention of the 
board of education. He finds that the funds in question belong 
to the school board and to that board alone and that it is 
improper and illegal for the city officers to take this amount of 
money away from the board of education. 

In the meantime the mayor holds that he has a right to 
examine the accounts of the board of education and officially to 
pass on their validity. He sent his representatives to audit the 
books of the board of education. These representatives were 
refused admission by the superintendent so long as they 
attempted to deal with the books of the board as auditors in 
authority over the doings of the board. By action of the board 
of education the same auditors were invited as citizens to make 
the fullest inspection of the books of the board. 

Bills approved by the board of education have in the inter- 
val been held up because of this disagreement with regard to 
authority and with regard to available funds. The newspapers 
and citizens are very much confused with regard to the issues 
that are thus raised. It appears, however, as pointed out in 
the introductory paragraph of this note, that the fundamental 
issue at hand is that of securing funds for the various activities 
of the city. Evidently the mayor is unwilling to become 
responsible for an increase in tax levy. He feels the schools to 
be an excessive burden and he has taken these drastic steps in 
the effort to secure funds which the board of education believes 
itself rightfully to possess. 

THE CONTROVERSY IN CHICAGO 

The second example of political interference comes from 
Chicago. The reelection of Mayor Thompson brought to a 
definite issue the matter of the legality of the election of the new 
superintendent, Mr. Chadsey. As a preelection issue the 
mayor had definitely promised the removal of Mr. Chadsey 
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from office because, as he alleged, the present board of educa- 
tion has no authority to appoint a superintendent. The pro- 
cedure adopted by the city hall in making a definite issue of 
this case was to refuse payment of Mr. Chadsey's salary. This 
brought out the fact that the city hall had been refusing for 
some time past to pay the salaries of the business manager 
and the attorney of the board of education. 

Here again the issue is not altogether clear as stated in the 
papers, but it is perfectly clear to anyone who has observed 
the operations of the Chicago school system for some years 
past that at bottom the controversy is with regard to financial 
matters. The teachers are pressing very properly for an 
increase in salary. They have been for years organized for the 
purpose of enforcing their rights. The board of education has 
been in acute difficulty for some years past because of a steadily 
increasing deficit in its financial operations. The salary being 
paid to the new superintendent has been made a public issue 
because it is stated that the school board is not able to pay its 
routine expenses. 

In the meantime the city hall is unwilling to shoulder the 
responsibility for an increase in the tax rate and is seeking by 
every possible device to get hold of the funds of the school 
system. The more it can blind the people with regard to the 
issues that are at hand by raising personal issues and by carry- 
ing on a dispute with regard to the legality of the board of 
education, the more it can avoid the necessity of discussing a 
deficit which is absolutely inevitable. 

The board appointed by the present mayor which was 
ousted by the decision of the Supreme Court cannot evade 
responsibility for the large deficit that is now at hand, and yet 
the supporters of the present mayor are among the first to 
point out the financial difficulties now in existence as evidence 
of incompetency and inability on the part of their opponents. 
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The controversy which has been going on for years in the 
city of Chicago will never be cured until the funds available 
for the conduct of this crowded school system are increased. 
The high schools are overflowing. The elementary schools 
are organized with huge classes. The buildings are many of 
them in need of immediate attention, and the central office is 
shamefully understaffed. The root of this problem is financial 
as it is in New York City. 

THE CONTROVERSY IN ST. LOUIS 

The third municipality which exhibits political unrest in 
connection with its schools is the city of St. Louis. Here again 
the issue is somewhat obscured by the circumstances to which 
attention has been drawn in the newspapers, but again at 
bottom the difficulty has grown out of the necessity of spending 
great sums of money on increases in teachers' salaries and on 
new buildings. This survey brought out the fact that the 
department of finance and the department of instruction were 
different in spirit and organization. For a long time St. Louis 
was able to support its schools and put up its new school 
buildings out of current income. A few years ago a survey 
was carried on as a preliminary to a request for a bond issue 
of three million dollars for new buildings. The bonds were 
voted, and very shortly thereafter the board gave generous 
increases to the teachers so that their salaries were brought 
to a level comparable to that of salaries in other cities. 

In the meantime a new superintendent came into office, 
and the board of education, now made up in part of members 
who had not been thoroughly trained in the methods of 
administration that have been adopted by the department of 
instruction, assumed that they had rights of a political sort 
which are forbidden by the school charter of the city of St. 
Louis. No member of a school board can interfere with the 
charter rights of the superintendent in the nomination of 
teachers and in other educational functions. The board, which 
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had gradually taken on a membership of seven men who were 
disposed to interfere with the rights of the superintendent, 
found occasion to interfere with petty financial matters and 
with the nominations of teachers and to cover up their dis- 
appointment in not succeeding by raising other issues which 
could be publicly aired to the disadvantage, as they supposed, 
of the superintendent. 

Superintendent Withers very wisely made public issue 
of the matter before election and frankly told the city of the 
difficulties which he had had with these politically minded 
members. There were denials on the part of these members 
which, however, were refuted by documentary evidence in 
the hands of the superintendent. Fortunately, three of the 
obstructionists were removed by the election, and in their place 
substantial citizens were introduced into the board with the 
probability that the particular type of difficulty which the 
superintendent has been encountering for the past year will 
not reappear. There is, however, very grave need of united 
public sentiment in that city because there is an urgent demand 
for new buildings and for the enlargement of school facilities. 

ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE FEDERAL BOARD FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education asks the 
co-operation of teachers and school officers in bringing informa- 
tion to disabled soldiers about the opportunities which the 
government is prepared to offer them for training which will 
prepare them to enter trades. The following paragraphs from 
a letter addressed to this journal indicate the attitude of this 
board: 

The great difficulty encountered by the Government in reeducating 
disabled soldiers and sailors is to get information of the opportunity to them 
There is an astonishing number of these men out in civil life badly handi- 
capped by their injuries, but endeavoring, nevertheless, to work. It is most 
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amazing the ignorance of the average man and woman about what the 
government stands ready to do and is doing for these men. 

This Board is endeavoring to spread this information as widely as 
possible in the hope of alleviating the miserable condition of some of these 
disabled soldiers, and I am asking you if you will not print the enclosed, or 
as much as you can find space for, in any way which seems to you likely to 
attract attention. It is a little piece of patriotic service whose object is most 
laudable. 

INFORMING THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Many school superintendents fail to recognize the fact that 
members of a board of education do not understand the details 
of school operations. They do not know very much about the 
routine duties of the superintendent and they do not under- 
stand what is being done by supervisors whom they appoint 
to direct the work of the schools. If the superintendent 
depends upon the annual report to inform his board as well as 
the citizens of the town with regard to his doings, he usually 
finds that the statement which he can incorporate into this 
report is so condensed that it gives no adequate account of the 
duties which he performs from day to day. It is possible, 
because of this lack of understanding of school operations, for 
misconceptions to arise with regard to the duties of the superin- 
tendent and with regard to the plans on which he is at work. 

The superintendent of Alton, Illinois, has adopted a method 
for overcoming all of these difficulties which is worthy of 
imitation on a large scale. Superintendent Reavis has not 
undertaken to report the doings of his schools in any expensive 
fashion, but he has prepared a list of the activities which he has 
been pursuing during the year and has had this material 
mimeographed and put into the hands of his board of educa- 
tion. It is quite impossible to quote in full the thirty-one items 
which he enumerates showing in some detail the activities 
which have been carried on in the schools of Alton during the 
past year. Two or three of these items quoted in full will serve 
to exhibit the spirit of the whole document: 
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THE WORK OF THE PRIMARY SUPERVISOR. 

a. System of reading changed. 

b. Emphasis on content reading, followed by phonetic work, in lower 
grades. 

c. Encouragement of dramatization and silent reading. 

d. Sand-table demonstration, cardboard construction, paper-cutting, 
standing pictures, and illustrations, encouraged as projects. 

THE WORK OF THE MUSIC SUPERVISOR. 

a. A fine plan of developing an appreciation of good music worked out 
and put in practice. 

b. Installation of victrola in each school, with cabinets of records sent 
from school to school at regular intervals. 

ADOPTION OF PLAN FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

a. Eight sets of standard books purchased for each grade. 

b. Books changed in schools every five weeks. 

A PROGRAM FOR SUPPLYING REFERENCE BOOKS. 

a. Lists of approved reference books compiled and sent to each principal. 

b. Patrons' associations urged to supply funds for purchase of these 
books. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT. 

a. Adoption of new record forms. 

b. Avoiding duplication with the Hygiene Department. 

c. Emphasis upon strict enforcement of the law, in cases of violators. 

d. Emphasis upon the education of parents to appreciate the importance 
of regularity of attendance. 

SYNOPTIC OUTLINE OF THE WHOLE COURSE OF STUDY. 

a. Prepared in mimeograph form. 

b. Placed in the hands of every teacher. 

c. Contains suggestions for teaching the different subjects. 
NEW COURSE OF STUDY IN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

a. Emphasizing home industries. 

b. Emphasizing local history, in the lower grades. 

c. Stressing Americanism and citizenship. 

d. Ending with a study of the Great War. 

From the same school system comes an example of fore- 
sight in planning for the policies of coming years. A news-note 
printed in an earlier number of this journal called attention to 
the importance of planning for school development years in 
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advance. Superintendent Reavis has outlined in mimeo- 
graphed form for the study of his board of education all of the 
building changes necessary for a period of five years. His 
introductory paragraph may be quoted as exhibiting the 
spirit of the detailed report which is too local in its character 
to be of general interest: 

In every undertaking, great or small, success is greatly enhanced by 
the consciousness of definite objectives and carefully prepared plans. The 
administration of a system of schools is no exception to this rule. If we are 
to make progress next year, we must outline our goals now and begin to work 
for their realization at once; and if we are to meet efficiently and opportunely 
the educational demands of the future, we must outline our objectives for the 
future and begin to consider ways and means of attaining them. 

The following objectives, proposed in accordance with your request for a 
working program for the next five years, are based upon the unmet needs of 
the Alton public schools. There is nothing experimental about any of them. 
Similar needs have already been realized in scores of cities known for their 
excellent schools. If the schools of Alton are to offer opportunities to the 
children commensurate with the increasing demands of modern life and with 
the material growth and prosperity of our city, it is imperative that the 
following program be realized as rapidly as possible. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The preliminary announcement of the summer meeting of 
the National Education Association has just come from the 
secretary of the Association. It is as follows: 

The Milwaukee Program 
The presence of our War President, of prominent educational representa- 
tives from England and France, and the part taken by laymen representing 
labor, manufacturing, commercial, and agricultural interests are among the 
attractions of the program of the next annual convention of the National 
Education Association, to be held at Milwaukee, June 29 to July 5. Accord- 
ing to definite arrangements already made by the president, Dr. George D. 
Strayer, four afternoons, those of Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, will be devoted entirely to department meetings. In order to 
reduce the number of meetings held on any one afternoon, President Strayer 
has requested department chairmen to combine their programs with those of 
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other closely allied departments. A summary of the general program, as so 
far announced, is as follows: 

Monday Evening. The session will open with the customary addresses of 
welcome and response, and the president's address, which will point the edu- 
cators of the country to their opportunities to do forward-looking, construc- 
tive work. 

Tuesday Forenoon. At this session, the nation's laymen will be heard in a 
program in which will appear the most prominent national leaders represent- 
ing labor, manufacturing, commercial, and agricultural interests. 

Tuesday Evening. Rural education, elementary education, secondary 
education, higher education, and physical education will be represented in a 
comprehensive program whose theme is the organization of American educa- 
tion for the development of democracy in the United States and the world. 

Wednesday Morning. A working session of the Association will be held. 
Representatives of each of the important committees of the Association, of 
the Commission, and the Field Secretary will appear, give fundamental facts 
and discussions, and make necessary recommendations. The entire session 
will be devoted to mapping out definitely the important work directly before 
the Association. 

Wednesday Evening. Distinguished educational representatives from 
England and France will bring stirring messages from overseas. 

Thursday Morning. The classroom teachers of the United States will 
have a real inning at the general session. Rural teachers, kindergarten 
teachers, elementary teachers, high-school teachers, and college teachers will 
unite in an all-teacher program to discuss the teacher's contribution in a 
democratic society. 

Thursday Evening. It is hoped that the President of the United States 
will give the teachers of America an inspiring message. 

Friday Morning. This session will be devoted entirely to the business 
meeting. 

Friday Afternoon. A general program will be given by the representa- 
tives of the nation's greatest welfare agencies cooperating with the public 
schools. 

The following Committee on Resolutions has been appointed: 

Fred N. Hunter, Superintendent City Schools, Oakland, Calif., Chair- 
man. 

Carlton B. Gibson, Superintendent of Schools, Savannah, Ga. 

Mary D. Bradford, Superintendent of Schools, Kenosha, Wis. 

May Trumper, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Helena, 
Mont. 
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A. E. Winship, Editor School Journal, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
R. J. Condon, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Olive Jones, Principal Public School No. 1 20, New York City. 

This meeting of the Association will be one of importance 
in the life of the organization because it is proposed to consider 
in full a report which has been presented on several occasions 
looking toward the reorganization of the membership and to 
its modes of expressing its opinions. Whether there shall be a 
small representative meeting made up of delegates from dif- 
ferent sections of the country or a general meeting of the type 
which has always been held in the past is likely to be deter- 
mined in Milwaukee. The issue was presented at Pittsburgh, 
but was not voted upon because of the distractions which that 
meeting confronted on account of the war. Furthermore, this 
meeting will be asked to consider the general policy of the 
federal organization which was projected at the Pittsburgh 
meeting and presented to Congress in the Smith-Towner bill. 

It is to be hoped that the representation at this summer 
meeting will be broad enough to permit a satisfactory expres- 
sion of general opinion on these matters. It will be nothing 
short of a calamity if the meeting is largely made up of mem- 
bers from the city of Milwaukee and its immediate vicinity. 
The grave danger which has menaced the National Education 
Association for the past few years is that it will be controlled 
by a group of politically minded people who are not compe- 
tent to represent the country at large. It is to be hoped that 
President Strayer and those of his type who are carrying 
forward the organization of the Association may find ways of 
bringing to clear expression the broader views of the school 
people of this country. No organization of the National 
Education Association which is subject to the criticism that it 
has been dictated by a coterie of politicians will contribute to 
the life and future success of the organization. 
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TULSA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The school system of Tulsa is described in great detail in an 
issue of the publication of the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city which devotes 50 pages to pictures and descriptive matter 
telling the citizens of Tulsa and anyone else who may be 
interested about the activities of the school system. The 
school buildings are presented in illustrations, and all of the 
different activities of the pupils and teachers are described and 
illustrated. 

Such a description of a school system will do much to give 
citizens an insight into the value of the equipment for which 
they have paid and which their children are enjoying. It is 
especially important that the older members of the community, 
many of whom have not had an opportunity to experience in 
person the types of work done in the laboratories and manual- 
training shops, become acquainted with the scope of education 
undertaken in a modern school system. 

PRACTICE SCHOOLS IN THE COMMUNITY 

Cedar Falls had an acute attack this spring of the criticism 
of practice schools connected with the normal school. The issue 
has been up before in Iowa and can be briefly stated by point- 
ing out that, like many other towns, Cedar Falls objects to 
having its children made use of as practice material for the 
normal-school students who are to be distributed throughout 
the state as teachers after they have acquired the art of teach- 
ing in the local schools. The difficulty in Cedar Falls is 
especially acute because the normal school is very large and 
the town is very small. Some time ago an injunction was 
secured by some discontented citizens against the use of their 
schools. The form in which the controversy came up this 
spring was that of the local election in which the various 
candidates were asked to commit themselves definitely on one 
side or the other. The campaign was waged with much 
pamphleteering and discussion in public and private. It was 
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pointed out to the citizens that the town would hardly exist 
if it were not for the normal school. Certainly the water 
system and the trolley system could not survive if it were not 
for the patronage of the students and the faculty. It was 
pointed out that it is the belief of normal-school teachers that 
children are better trained in practice schools than in schools 
that are not under the supervision of normal-school faculties 
and critic teachers. On the other hand, it was urged that the 
state of Iowa ought not to depend upon a single town, and it 
was seriously questioned by many of the parents whether the 
instruction given to their children was of the highest grade. 
The election was won by those who were opposed to the use of 
the schools for practice teaching. 

This issue is one which will have to be faced in a good many 
different quarters, and it behooves students of education to 
give very serious consideration to the problem of practice 
teaching. The problem has been solved in England by a device 
to which we might profitably give attention. The training 
colleges for teachers in England are under the control of the 
board of education in London. So are all of the schools which 
receive grants of money from the state. It is a very simple 
matter under these conditions for the board of education in 
London to make a ruling, as it has, to the effect that every 
public school in England is potentially a practice school for the 
training colleges. The training colleges then arrange with the 
schools nearest at hand and best suited to their purposes such 
exercises as are required for the training of their students. 
This use of the schools is distributed as widely as it is possible 
to distribute it. As contrasted with the practice in our Ameri- 
can institutions, the English training schools do a great deal 
more practice teaching and demonstration teaching than it is 
possible to find in any normal school in this country, and yet 
there is practically no objection raised in local communities 
such as has been described in the case of Cedar Falls. 
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This example serves to emphasize one point that was 
brought out in the discussion at Cedar Falls. The issue is 
certainly a state issue, and the distribution of practice teaching 
will have to be carried out under conditions that make it pos- 
sible for the state to benefit by this type of training and at the 
same time to carry whatever burden there is attached to the 
matter. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Many of the states are passing legislation which aims to 
enlarge the activities of the school in giving courses and estab- 
lishing organizations which will improve health conditions. 
Utah and California have recently enacted such laws, as indi- 
cated in the statements issued by the Bureau of Education. 
The Utah legislation is summarized as follows: 

This law authorizes the State Board of Education to appoint a state 
director of health education and authorizes local boards of education to 
expend school funds for health education. The bill directs the State Board of 
Education to fix requirements for health supervisors and school nurses and 
requires all teachers of the state to meet certain qualifications in health 
education. 

This bill appropriates $ 10,000 to equip free dispensaries and clinics at 
which persons may receive medical or other curative treatment free. Clinics 
may be equipped on condition that services of practitioners will be rendered 
free of charge. 

The California legislation has been in operation long enough 
to make it possible for the state director to issue his first annual 
report. He argues at some length for the new type of work 
which is being done in that state, as indicated in the following 
quotation: 

This is a new demand. The causes of the past neglect will illuminate 
this new demand. 

First. The school, as an institution, developed to teach the written 
language, the three R's, and the cultural content of books. All the rest of 
education, including physical education, was left to the natural discipline of 
the home and the community. The book curriculum still holds its traditional 
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sway, though the "practical" and vocational activities are about to change 
the balance. Physical education is still in a difficult position. The theory 
of it has been neglected by schools of education. The schoolman has not 
thought of it as his problem. He does not understand it. 

Second. Public opinion has not gained strength to command an efficient 
organization of physical education, because only within a few years have we 
come as a nation out of the dominating influences of pioneer life. In the 
youth and the traditions of the generation which until recently controlled 
public opinion, life was more generally in the open, more strenuous, varied, 
and exciting. Children had a natural, outdoor life which stimulated play 
and they entered directly into the simple multitudinous activities of the home 
and the community and they imitated these activities in dramatic play. 
Adult recreative customs were closely knit into the domestic, industrial, and 
social life and children entered into these activities. Hence, there has been 
no general consciousness of the need for an institutionally organized play or 
physical education. 

Third. American Puritanism, with its fear of pleasure and play, estab- 
lished prejudices which fostered the neglect of physical education. American 
children have suffered from the common idea that play was synonymous with 
fooling or activity that was not worth while. Closely associated with those 
feelings are the subtle survivals of medieval asceticism with its contempt for 
the physical, and medieval scholasticism with its exaltation of the intellect. 
These have many ramifications of attitude and feeling in educational and 
cultural thought, especially in our universities, and have fostered the neglect 
of the "physical" side of education. 

Fourth. As traditional educational thought and research have been 
directed to the intellectual side of education and its psychological foundations, 
and the corresponding philosophy of physical education and its physiological 
functions have been neglected by the schools of education, school officials 
have been left without criteria forjudging the functions or values of physical 
education and have tolerated in many cities cheap adaptations of gymnastic 
systems which grew in foreign soil, and which had no relationship to Ameri- 
can life or ideals and which were as barren of results in developing efficient 
American citizens as they were in intelligible purpose. This common pro- 
cedure has not inspired enthusiasm. 

HEALTH OF TEACHERS 

The Commissioner of Education called a conference some 
time ago in Washington to discuss matters of child welfare. 
This conference developed the National Committee of Physical 
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Education and laid plans for the formulation of a law to be 
urged upon Congress and upon the various states. We select 
one item of the program of this committee which has been 
emphasized as important if the campaign for better physical 
conditions in the schools is to be successful. This item is formu- 
lated by one of the leaders in physical education in the following 
suggestion : 

That this Association shall make persistent effort to influence state 
boards of education, or their equivalent bodies, in all the states of the United 
States, to make it their effective rule that on or after June, 1922, or some 
other reasonable date, no applicant may receive a license to teach any subject 
in any school who does not first present convincing evidence of having 
covered in creditable manner a satisfactory course in physical education in a 
reputable training school for teachers. 



